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ftbe  jFamflp  of  ADatnD  LinDsap 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Wisconsin,  whose 
descendants  are  still  recognized  as  active  and  influential 
in  all  that  would  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  was 
David  Lindsay,  of  Dundee,  Scotland. 

Mr.  Lindsay  in  his  early  life  was  a  prominent  manu- 
facturer in  his  native  city.     In  1840  financial  loss  came 
to  him  in  the  destruction  of  his  manufacturing  plant  by 
fire.      Insufficient  insurance  and  previous  losses  incident 
to  the  world-wide  commercial  panic  of  1837,  resulted 
in  reducing  him  from  comparative  affluence  to  poverty. 
In  this  crisis,  his  thought  turned  to  America,  as  offering 
opportunity  for  a  new  start  in  business.     With  encour- 
agement   from    manufacturers    in    Britain,    who    were 
looking  to  the  United   States   for  a   market  for  their 
goods,  Mr.  Lindsay  decided  to  look  for  a  new  business 
and  home  for  his  family,  in  the  New  World.     Leaving 
his  family  in  Dundee,  he,  on  October  20,   1840,  sailed 
from  Liverpool  on  the  Britannia,  the  first  steamer  of 
the    Cunard    Line,    for   New    York,    via   Halifax   and 
Boston,  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  American  terminal 
of  the  Cunard  Line.     His  plan  contemplated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  business  in  New  York,  and 
if  successful,  the  sending  for  his  family  later.    His  diary, 
giving   detailed    record   of  this   journey,    and    frequent 
letters  to  his  family  during  the  next  six  months,  giving 
his  impressions  of  the  new  country,  and  his  experiences, 
are  still  preserved.     New  York  was  then  a  city  of  about 
350,000.     The    postage    on    letters    from    British    to 
American  seaports  was  25c  per  half  ounce,  and  time  in 
transit  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

If  correspondence  went  via  Boston,  which  was  the 
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American    terminal    of    the    Cunard    Line,    there    was 
additional  local  postage  and  time  required. 

In  New  York,  his  business  prospects  seemed  to  war- 
rant him  in  sending  for  his  family,  who  left  Dundee 
on  May  11th  or  12th,  probably  the  latter  date,  1841, 
on  the  Peruvian,  whose  captain,  choosing  the  route 
around  the  north  of  Scotland,  did  not  reach  New  York 
until  the  night  of  July  3rd.  On  July  4th  the  ship  lay 
at  quarantine  off  Staten  Island,  and  the  American  life 
of  the  family  began. 

In  New  York,  the  business  expectations  of  Mr. 
Lindsay  were  not  realized,  and  in  1843  he  decided  to 
seek  a  new  home  in  Wisconsin  Territory,  of  which  he 
had  heard  through  friends,  who  wrote  in  glowing  terms 
of  its  wonderful  fertility  and  opportunity  for  those  who 
were  flocking  to  its  borders. 

Accordingly  in  early  June,  1843,  Mr.  Lindsay  with 
his  family,  started  for  the  western  Eldorado,  by  steamer 
on  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  thence  via  the  Erie  Canal 
to  Buffalo,  and  sailing  vessel  (the  Superior)  to  Mil- 
waukee, the  long,  tedious  journey  was  made. 

Letters  to  relatives  in  Scotland,  written  at  this  time, 
give  account  of  this  journey — the  landing  at  Milwaukee 
on  a  pier,  projecting  into  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  what 
is  now  Huron  Street,  and  the  journey  eighty  miles 
inland  through  the  woods  on  corduroy  roads,  and  later 
over  the  prairie,  east  of  Beaver  Dam,  where  no  roads- 
were  visible,  but  poles  or  tall  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  indicated  the  direction  to  be  taken,  which 
brought  the  weary  company  to  the  log  house  of  Messrs. 
Cameron  and  North  in  Trenton,  Dodge  Co.  These 
letters,  yellow  with  age,  are  full  of  interest.  A  tem- 
porary home  was  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  these 
friends,  until  land  nearby  was  bought  from  Uncle  Sam 
at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  A  house  was  built, 
and  before  winter  came,  the  family  were  in  a  home  of 
their  own. 
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In  this  home,  three  of  the  children — Annie,  George 
and  Henry — were  born.  Six  years  later  (September 
25,  1849)  the  father  died,  and  to  his  wife  and  older 
children  came  the  responsibilities  which  hitherto  had 
been  carried  by  him.  On  this  farm  began  the  active 
life  of  each  of  the  children,  continued  until  one  by  one 
they  left  to  take  upon  themselves  their  individual  respon- 
sibilities. The  years  passed,  and  although  members  of 
the  family  were  scattered,  the  ties  were  unbroken,  and 
a  mutual  interest  continued.  These  relations  were  made 
the  stronger  by  the  formation  later  of  business  partner- 
ship among  the  younger  brothers,  resulting  in  the  firm 
of  Lindsay  Brothers,  which  now  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership not  only  the  five  younger  brothers,  but  six  of 
their  children.  To  foster  and  cement  still  further  the 
affectionate  relations  which  have  existed  among  the 
descendants  of  David  Lindsay,  it  entered  the  minds 
of  some  of  his  children,  early  in  1916,  to  plan  for  a 
reunion  of  as  many  as  possible  of  his  family,  which 
now  numbers  116.  Pebbly  Beach  on  Oconomowoc 
Lake,  Waukesha  County,  where  so  many  of  the  family 
have  their  summer  homes,  seemed  to  furnish  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  location  and  surroundings,  and  July 
4th,  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  their  arrival  at 
New  York,  the  time,  for  such  a  gathering. 

Accordingly  correspondence  with  distant  ones,  and 
personal  conference  with  those  near  by,  was  begun,  so 
that  no  engagements  would  be  made  which  would 
prevent  participation  by  anyone  who  could  be  present. 

The  suggestion  met  with  hearty  response,  and  prep- 
arations were  soon  begun  in  detail  for  the  reunion.  In 
some  important  factors  of  the  arrangements,  we  were 
greatly  benefited  by  suggestions  from  our  friend,  Mr. 
Julius  Straus,  who  kindly  offered  the  valuable  assistance 
he  was  so  well  qualified  to  render.  He  made  compara- 
tively easy  what  otherwise  would  have  proved  much 
more  difficult.     The  use  of  a  tent,  30  x  60,  was  secured. 
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This  was  erected  close  to  the  lake  shore,  in  front  of 
the  cottages.  A  large  flag  brought  by  T.  B.  Lindsay 
from  Minneapolis,  floated  from  a  pole,  spliced  to  the 
center  support  of  the  tent. 

Fifteen  feet  of  the  tent  was  partitioned  off  and 
furnished  with  tables  from  the  cottages,  for  a  service 
room.  A  long  table  extended  across  the  other  end  of 
the  tent  and  at  right  angles  from  it,  three  other  tables; 
those  at  the  sides  of  the  tent  each  about  40  feet  in 
length  and  the  one  in  the  center  about  thirty.  At  this 
center  table  were  seated  the  children — a  merry,  happy 
company,  a  beautiful  picture.  The  tables  were  kindly 
loaned  by  friends  in  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Churches  of  Oconomowoc.  Comfortable  camp  chairs 
and  a  floor  of  boards  on  which  they  were  placed,  were 
secured  at  Oconomowoc. 

While  most  of  the  food  was  prepared  and  sent  out 
from  Milwaukee,  the  lake  colony  heartily  co-operated, 
and  added  thereto.     The  table  equipment,  with  decora- 


THE  TENT— Toa»tma«ter  Williami.  Introducing  one  of  the  Speakers 
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tions,  artistic  and  patriotic,  was  cared  for  by  them. 
Their  maids  served  the  dinner,  wearing  caps  in  red, 
white  and  blue.  The  children  surrounding  the  center 
table,  being  similarly  arrayed,  added  color  to  the  scene. 
Touches  of  the  Lindsay  Tartan  or  Clan  Emblems  were 
in  evidence  with  old  and  young,  many  of  the  men 
wearing  the  Clan  Ties  and  Pins.  The  ladies  would 
have  shown  equal  regard  for  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers, had  not  the  tartan  ordered  from  Edinburgh 
been  delayed  in  transit  on  account  of  war  embargo  on 
exportations.  All  wore  a  spray  of  the  modest  Meadow 
Rue,  the  chosen  emblem  of  Clan  Lindsay. 

On  a  screen  about  3x5  feet  in  size,  the  Family 
Tree  had  been  prepared.  On  its  branches  were  at- 
tached small  white  cards  bearing  the  names  of  those 
who  had  gone,  green  cards  with  names  of  those  who 
were  not  present,  and  places  for  red  cards  to  be  at- 
tached by  members  of  the  company  who  had  received 
them  with  their  place  cards,  and  attached  them  to 
their  branch  as  designated  on  leaving  the  table.  The 
Tree  was  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  near  the  tent, 
and  was  an  interesting  object  when  completed. 

"The  Cookie  Tree"  was  a  Wonderful  discovery  of 
the  youngsters  before  dispersing.  Its  unusual  fruit  and 
the  contents  of  dainty  lunch  boxes  found  underneath  its 
branches  furnished  added  refreshment  for  each.  The 
inviting  bunches  of  bananas  hanging  in  the  pavillion 
also  added  much  to  the  picnic  spirit. 

On  the  porch  of  the  cottage  of  Uncle  George  I.  was 
an  interesting  collection  of  "antiquities"  gathered  from 
the  homes  of  the  different  members  of  the  clan — pictures 
that  formerly  were  treasured  in  the  Dundee  home  in 
Scotland — daguerreotypes  and  ambrotypes  of  long  ago, 
with  photographs  ancient  and  modern;  quaint  old  books 
and  other  relics  were  gathered  there.  The  tables  on 
which  these  were  spread  were  for  a  time  the  center  of 
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attraction  for  old  and  young.  To  the  older  ones  came 
many  memories  of  the  days  of  their  childhood  on  the 
old  farm.  The  younger  ones  were  eager  listeners,  as 
reminiscence  and  story  were  told,  as  one  after  another 
of  the  souvenirs  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

For  weeks  preceding  the  time  appointed  for  the 
gathering,  the  weather  had  been  unpromising,  with 
more  or  less  rain  nearly  every  day.  So  much  depended 
upon  this  factor,  there  was  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those 
interested,  but  plans  were  made  and  arrangements  com- 
pleted in  the  confident  expectation  that  the  day  would 
be  propitious.  In  this  we  were  not  disappointed.  The 
morning  dawned  clear,  the  presence  of  a  gentle  breeze 
was  in  evidence,  and  a  sense  of  relief  and  comfort  took 
the  place  of  days  of  anxious  foreboding.  These  con- 
ditions continued  during  the  day. 

Those  from  a  distance  had  come  before  the  date  of 
the  gathering,  to  friends  in  Milwaukee,  and  at  the  lake, 
so  that  the  gathering  of  the  clan  began  early  in  the  day. 


Children  from  the  Lake  Cottages,  Welcoming  the  Guests  at  Entrance  to  the  Grounds 
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First,  came  a  goodly  delegation  on  the  trolley  line  from 
Milwaukee,  met  by  autos  at  the  Nashotah  Electric 
Railway  Station,  and  welcomed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds  by  a  nondescript  improvised  band  of  young 
musicians  from  four  years  of  age  upward,  equipped  with 
anything  that  would  make  a  noise.  Automobiles  from 
Milwaukee  and  Pine  Lake  soon  began  to  add  their 
quotas.  Before  noon  the  grounds  were  dotted  with 
groups  moving  about  with  unrestrained  laughter  and 
happiness  on  every  hand.  Relatives  who  had  never 
met  until  this  morning,  and  others  who  only  remembered 
each  other  as  children  many  years  ago,  greeted  each 
other  with  undisguised  affection,  forming  new  and 
renewing  old-time  friendships.  A  tag  with  name,  worn 
by  each  one,  made  unnecessary  formal  introductions. 

About  1 1  o'clock  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes  was 
heard  in  the  woods,  and  a  Scotch  Piper  in  full  regalia 
appeared,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  youngsters  and 
the  surprise  of  most  of  the  older  ones.  Led  by  him,  the 
company,  old  and  young,  marched  to  the  lawn  beside 
the  lake,  where  Mr.  Munger  from  Oconomowoc  had 
arranged  camp  chairs  in  a  semi-circle  preparatory  to 
taking  the  group  picture. 

Following  this  was  the  salutation  of  the  flag  in  proper 
form  and  the  singing  of  America,  in  enthusiastic  chorus 
by  old  and  young.  We  might  whisper  here  that  while 
the  Yankees,  native  born  and  naturalized,  were  with 
patriotic  fervor  singing  their  national  hymn,  a  trio  of 
Britons,  loyal  subjects  of  King  George,  were  trying  to — 

"Scatter  his  enemies 
And  make  them  fall; 
Confound  their  politics; 
Frustrate  their  Knavish  tricks, 
And  on  their  King  their  hearts  to  fix." 

About  12:30  all  gathered  around  the  tables  under 
the    large   tent.     The    assignments   at   the    tables   were 
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indicated  by  envelopes  bearing  the  names  of  each,  con- 
taining cards  with  the  portrait  of  David  Lindsay  with 
autograph,  and  the  red  tag  for  later  use  on  the  family 
tree.  The  places  at  tables  were  cleverly  arranged  by  a 
committee  selected  for  this  purpose.  Instead  of  Grace, 
the  Doxology  was  sung  by  all  standing,  led  by  the  quar- 
tette with  piano  accompaniment.  During  the  first 
course,  the  quartette  sang  Gladden's  beautiful  hymn, 
which  is  given  a  place  here: 

"O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  Thee, 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free; 
Tell  me  Thy  secret,  help  me  bear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care. 

Help  me  the  slow  of  heart  to  move, 
By  some  clear,  winning  word  of  love; 
Teach  me  the  wayward  feet  to  stay, 
And  guide  them  in  the  homeward  way. 

Teach  me  Thy  patience;  still  with  Thee 
In  closer,  dearer  company, 
In  work  that  keeps  faith  sweet  and  strong, 
In  trust  that  triumph's  over  wrong, 

In  hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray, 
Far  down  the  future's  broad'ning  way, 
In  peace  that  only  Thou  canst  give, 
With  Thee,  O  Master,  let  me  live.    Amen. 

The  skilful  arrangement  of  the  company  at  the  tables 
was  conducive  to  delightful  hilarity  and  enjoyment 
during  dinner,  interspersed  with  songs  written  for  the 
occasion. 

E.  J.  Lindsay,  as  the  oldest  living  member  of  the 
clan,  on  behalf  of  the  Lindsay  Summer  Colony  at  the 
Lake,  welcomed  their  guests  and  spoke  of  the  occasion 
as  follows : 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  greet  you  here  today. 
The  Lake  Colony  in  their  summer  home  gives  you  cor- 
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dial  welcome.  For  months  we  have  been  looking 
forward  to  this  day  with  glad  anticipation.  It  is  fitting 
that  on  this  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  and 
the  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  American  life 
of  this  branch  of  the  Lindsays,  we  should  come  together 
in  celebration  of  both  events. 

Seventy- five  years  ago  today,  the  good  ship  Peruvian 
lay  at  quarantine  off  Staten  Island,  after  a  voyage  of 
nearly  two  months,  from  Dundee,  Scotland.  With 
other  passengers,  was  a  family  group  of  seven — a  wife 
with  six  children,  coming  to  meet  the  husband  and 
father,  who  had  preceded  them  seven  months  before,  to 
seek  a  home  in  a  new  country.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
to  bring  before  you  the  scene  as  it  comes  to  me  even 
after  these  many  years;  the  beautiful  outlines  of  the  bay, 
with  the  green  wooded  hills  surrounding  it,  doubly 
beautiful  that  summer  day  to  the  little  group  of  immi- 
grants, because  of  the  long,  weary  days  at  sea,  and  the 
momentary  expectation  of  meeting  the  one  to  whom 
their  hearts  were  turning.  The  most  vivid  memory 
with  me  is  the  approach  of  a  boatman  with  a  single 
passenger,  clothed  in  white,  whose  portrait  you  may 
see  on  the  cards  before  you.  You  may  imagine  the 
meeting  was  a  joyous  one.  The  privations  of  the 
voyage  were  soon  forgotten,  and  the  reunited  family  in 
their  new  home  entered  at  once  upon  their  new  life  in 
the  country  which  was  henceforth  to  be  their  own.  Two 
years  were  spent  in  New  York,  when  the  removal  to 
Wisconsin  Territory  took  place.  In  a  package  of  old 
letters,  yellow  with  age,  covering  the  correspondence 
between  father  and  mother,  while  he  was  alone  in  New 
York,  and  later  from  them  to  their  relatives. in  Scotland, 
the  interesting  and  instructive  story  of  their  experiences 
in  these  early  years  in  America  is  told.  An  account 
of  the  journey  from  New  York  to  the  new  home  in 
Wisconsin  is  described  in  a  long  letter  from  mother  to 
her  mother  and  sisters  in   Scotland:     Steamer  on  the 
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Hudson  to  Albany;  Canal  boat  to  Buffalo;  sailing  vessel 
to  Milwaukee  (three  weeks  between  the  two  latter 
places)  ;  thence  by  wagons  over  the  corduroy  roads 
through  the  woods  covering  most  of  the  country  between 
Milwaukee  and  Watertown,  and  over  a  trackless  prairie 
the  last  part  of  the  way.  A  supply  of  food  was  laid  in 
at  Milwaukee,  and  a  tent  for  the  lodgings  took  the 
place  of  hotels  in  this  last  stretch  of  their  journey,  which 
required  nearly  a  month  and  a  half  from  New  York  to 
the  farm  near  Fox  Lake,  from  which  in  later  years  the 
sons  and  daughters  graduated  as  Americans. 

I  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  from  this  little  group 
that  entered  upon  a  new  life  in  New  York  that  July 
seventy-five  years  ago,  has  grown  such  a  typical  company 
of  true,  loyal  Americans  as  are  gathered  here,  a  com- 
posite company  with  strains  of  blood  from  the  British 
Islands  and  Canada,  from  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  last  of  all  from  Denmark,  which  has  given  us  our 
latest  acquisition.  And  I  must  not  forget  the  so-called 
Yankee  who  has  also  brought  valuable  contribution.  A 
Yankee,  sample  of  what  can  be  produced  by  a  blending 
of  English,  French  and  Dutch  bloods — seasoned  and 
cemented  Avith  the  absorption  of  New  England  gump- 
tion, among  the  rugged  hills  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  through  many  generations,  is  much  in  evi- 
•  dence  among  us.  The  beginning  of  this  life  among  the 
foot  hills  of  the  Adirondacks  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  new  American  life  of  the  Lindsays,  in  which 
it  has  now  become  an  important  factor. 

To  this  addition,  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the 
pleasure  given  by  this  gathering,  for  to  the  little  Yankee 
mother  and  grandmother  is  due  the  credit  of  its  sug- 
gestion. 

I  understand  there  is  somewhere  among  us  a  pro- 
gramme prepared  for  this  occasion.  This,  in  true 
democratic  spirit  doubtless  contemplates  the  selection 
by  you  of  a  chairman  or  toastmaster,  who  shall  exercise 
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due  authority,  and  see  that  the  'inalienable  rights' 
provided  for  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  espe- 
cially the  'Pursuit  of  Happiness,'  shall  be  encouraged 
and  safeguarded. 

Will  you  nominate  such  an  one?" 

Lynn  A.  Williams  of  Chicago  was  nominated,  and 
by  an  enthusiastically  unanimous  vote  was  elected  by 
the  company,  Toastmaster.  The  programme  was  then 
carried  out  under  his  guidance. 

No  one  could  have  more  satisfactorily  filled  this 
position.  We  regret  our  inability  to  preserve  in  this 
record  his  exact  words  in  introducing  the  different 
speakers,  always  fitting  and  apt.  With  reminiscence  and 
kindly  humor,  which  called  forth  frequent  applause,  he 
proved  himself  a  model  toastmaster. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  programme,  with  which  he 
had  much  to  do,  and  in  carrying  it  out  so  successfully, 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  gathering. 

Lynn  A.  Williams,  as  Toastmaster 

Uncle  Edmund,  other  Uncles  and  Aunts,  Great 
Uncles  and  Great  Aunts,  Cousins,  Second  Cousins, 
Third  Cousins,  Nephews,  Nieces,  Fathers,  Mothers, 
Brothers,  Sisters,  Children,  and  some  of  these  once  or 
•  twice  or  three  times  removed  (have  I  named  you  all  ?)  — 
.  in  other  words,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  presume 
most  of  you  are  wondering  how  it  comes  that  I  have 
been  nominated  and  elected  to  this  ostentatious  position 
upon  this  auspicious  occasion. 

Well,  there  is  a  reason.  I  am  the  dean  of  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  Lindsays  in  America.  Let  me  ex- 
plain: David  Lindsay  begat  ten  children,  and  these 
begat  forty-eight  children  and  the  forty-eight  have,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  begotten  forty-four,  and  of  the 
forty-four  I  am  the  oldest  one. 

Yes,    I    was    the    first   great-grandchild   that   Great- 
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grandfather  Lindsay  ever  had.  To  be  sure,  he  didn't 
live  long  enough  to  know  anything  about  me,  but  if  he 
had,  he  would  have  been  tickled  to  death.  He  would 
have  come  up  to  Fond  du  Lac,  and  we  should  have  gone 
down  to  Chadbourne's  Photograph  Gallery  to  have  our 
picture  taken,  Grandmother  North  sitting  in  one  chair 
and  my  mother  in  another  and  Great  Grandfather 
Lindsay  standing  up  behind  with  one  hand  dropped  over 
my  mother's  shoulder,  and  I?  Well,  I  would  have 
been  curled  up  in  my  mother's  lap  with  my  foot  in  my 
mouth  listening  to  the  bird  sing. 

.  But,  unfortunately,  no  such  photograph  was  taken 
and  some  of  you,  therefore,  may  have  merely  to  take 
my  word  for  it  that  I  am  the  dean  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, and  that  there  is  an  excuse  for  my  being  the  Master 
of  Ceremonies  upon  this  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
transplanting  of  the  Lindsay  tree  in  American  soil. 

Now  it  may  be  that  I  do  not  take  my  responsibilities 
as  Toastmaster  sufficiently  seriously,  but  I  do  feel  keenly 
my  responsibilities  as  the  head  of  the  fourth  generation. 
I  had  thought  to  come  to  this  splendid  reunion  of,  as  I 
have  counted  them  around  this  board,  ninety-seven, 
direct  and  parasite  branches  of  the  parent  stem,  but  as 
I  stand  before  this  genealogical  tree,  I  am  bowed  down 
with  reflections  as  to  my  share  of  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  traditions  of  the  clan.  For,  if  you  will 
notice,  the  forty-four  children  of  the  fourth  generation 
have  as  yet  brought  into  the  world  only  nine  off-shoots, 
and  out  of  the  forty-four  I  am  one  of  the  five  who  are 
married,  and  on  the  job.  Now,  if  you  will  look  down 
near  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  you  will  see  that  the  founder 
of  the  clan  in  America  was  the  father  of  ten.  In  the 
second  generation  there  was  but  one  who  kept  up  the 
standard  of  the  preceding  generation  and  she  not  only 
equalled,  but  broke  the  record  by  twenty  per  cent,  and 
that  was  my  grandmother,  Matilda  Lindsay  North,  the 
mother  of  twelve. 
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In  the  third  generation,  there  are  only  two  who 
practically  equalled  the  ave-rage  performance  of  the 
second  generation,  one  of  them  is  Jessie  Lindsay  Hoben 
and  the  other,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  my  mother.  And 
when  it  comes  to  the  fourth  generation,  well,  that  is 
what  gives  me  pause.  For,  if  the  tradition  of  David 
Lindsay  had  been  maintained,  there  should  have  been 
eighty-one  children  in  the  third,  and  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  in  my  generation,  and  each  of  my  litttle  boys 
should  have  had  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
cousins  as  closely  related  as  they  are  related  to  Charles 
E.  Lindsay,  the  son  of  Kenneth  and  Karen.  Now 
unless  there  are  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  the  married 
in  the  fourth  generation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me, 
in  doing  my  share  to  maintain  the  tradition  of  the 
founder  of  the  clan,  to  become  the  father  of  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  children. 
Do  you  wonder  that  the  sight  of  this  tree  has  brought 
a  tinge  of  sadness?  Why,  it  would  cost  me  a  million 
dollars  a  year  merely  to  send  my  sons  to  college  in 
respectable  style,  and  simply  to  have  them  come  home 
for  the  Christmas  holidays  I'd  have  to  buy  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel. 

Now  I  may  sound  like  Theodore  Roosevelt  delivering 
a  tirade  upon  the  subject  of  race  suicide,  but  having 
heard  these  figures,  I  think  you  can  understand  some- 
thing of  the  care  and  apprehension  you  see  written  upon 
my  face.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should  despair  utterly 
if  it  were  not  for  a  dark  horse  way  down  here  in  the 
third  generation  on  the  shady  side  of  the  tree — Isabel, 
daughter  of  George,  with  a  husband — who  if  not  the 
father,  is  at  least  the  physician  to  practically  every  child 
in  the  northern  half  of  Chicago  of  wealthy  parentage. 
With  Isabel  and  her  progeny  I  am  hoping  in  a  large 
measure  to  divide  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the 
early  tradition,  so  that  when  we  come  back  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  transplanting  of 
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the  Lindsay  tree,  we  shall  find  it,  not  a  squat  little  bay 
tree — slender  of  stem,  fat  of  middle,  and  no  top  at  all, 
but  rather  a  wide-spreading  elm  with  all  of  these  upper 
branches  well  bushed  out,  and  with  a  few  little  shoots 
into  the  generation  beyond. 

And  speaking  of  the  .one  hundredth  anniversary 
prompts  me  to  say  that  this  seventy-fifth  anniversary  is 
really  a  delightful  occasion.  I,  for  one,  am  having  the 
time  of  my  life.  I  have  been  enjoying  every  minute  of 
it  and  the  rest  of  you  look  as  though  you  were  enjoying 
it.  I  don't  know  why  we  haven't  had  such  reunions 
before.  Not  all  of  us  will  be  here  twenty-five  years 
hence,  but  I  promise  Uncle  Edmund,  and  the  others 
who  planned  this  day,  that  if  I  am  here  and  no  one  else 
undertakes  it,  I  will  see  to  it  that  there  is  another  and  a 
larger  reunion  of  the  Lindsay  Clan  twenty-five  years 
from  today. 

Because  it's  a  good  thing  about  once  in  twenty-five 
years  to  let  go  of  yourself — to  let  yourself  out.  Between 
times,  we  can  go  along  endeavoring  to  appear  before 
the  outside  world  in  reasonably  modest  fashion.  But 
upon  this  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  and  just  among  our- 
selves, there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  try  to  conceal, 
or  hesitate  to  express  our  pride  in  Aunt  Jessie,  Aunt 
Matilda,  Uncle  James,  Uncle  David,  Uncle  Edmond, 
Uncle  William,  Uncle  Thomas,  Uncle  George,  and 
Uncle  Henry.  They  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  we  of  the  younger  generations  would  live  to  regret 
it  if  we  did  not  upon  occasion  tell  them  that  we  admire 
and  respect  them  for  their  strength,  their  courage,  their 
fidelity,  and  their  high  ideals,  that  we  love  them  for 
their  tenderness,  their  charity,  their  devotion,  and  their 
simple  sincerity,  and  that  today  we  are  proud  to  do  them 
honor. 

It  is  really  a  remarkable  thing,  that  we  can  have 
together  here  today  all  of  the  five  brothers,  sons  of 
Grandmother  Jessie   Edmond   Lindsay,    who   together 
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withstood  the  toil  and  privations  of  early  pioneer  life 
in  this  vicinity,  and  who  grew  into  places  of  great 
prestige  and  responsibility  all  within  the  compass  of  a 
few  miles  from  this  beautiful  Pebbly  Beach. 

From  Uncle  Edmond,  the  oldest  brother,  we  have 
already  heard,  too  briefly,  and  here  my  real  trouble  on 
this  occasion  begins. 

There  is  another  of  the  five  brothers  who  for  some 
reason  or  other,  ever  since  my  earliest  memories,  has 
always  reminded  me,  not  of  Santa  Claus,  but  of  Old 
Saint  Nick.  Deep  in  a  grizzled  visage  he  hides  the 
merriest,  twinklingest  pair  of  eyes  that  ever  wrought 
havoc  with  the  hearts  of  ladies  fair.  I  suspect  that  in 
his  earlier  days,  if  not  indeed  today,  he  might  appro- 
priately have  been  dubbed  the  village  cut-up.  And  yet 
he  has  developed  a  more  serious  side  of  his  nature  in 
becoming  one  of  Milwaukee's  leading  patrons  of  the 
arts,  or  at  least  of  the  dramatic  art  in  all  of  its  cosmo- 
politan phases.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to 
introduce  this  complex  character.  I  would  be  stumped 
if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  one  who  from  my 
earliest  childhood  has  never  failed  to  help  me  through 
innumerable  difficulties — Mrs.  O.  T.  Williams  has  been 
and  is  a  very  real  and  a  very  dear  mother  to  me.  She 
has  pulled  me  out  of  a  good  many  holes,  and  I  think  I 
can  safely  count  upon  her  now.  Indeed,  she  has  come 
to  my  assistance  by  volunteering  to  be  the  first  one  on 
the  programme. 

Mrs.  O.  T.  Williams 

"As  I  have  never  taken  my  son  seriously;  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  introduced  me  requires  no  explanation. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  my  childhood  is 
a  visit  to  the  Old  Lindsay  Farm  near  Fox  Lake.  As 
you  know,  at  that  early  day  those  who  assisted  the 
family   were   treated   as   its   members — the   hired   man 
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sitting  at  the  family  table,  the  maid  joining  in  the  gen- 
eral conversation. 

Aunt  Mary,  then  Miss  Batson,  was  teaching  in  the 
district  and  boarded  with  grandmother.  Although 
rather  young  at  the  time,  I  soon  observed  that  she  and 
Uncle  William  were  interested  in  reading  the  same  book, 
frequently  at  the  same  time.  Also  there  were  numerous 
errands  to  be  done  at  the  adjoining  farm  of  Uncle 
James — and  it  usually  took  tivo  to  accomplish  them, 
but  three  were  never  needed. 

As  Uncle  Edmond  was  away  at  the  time,  Uncle 
William  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  One  day,  Nora, 
the  maid,  had  forgotten  to  put  sugar  in  an  otherwise 
excellent  currant  pie.  Some  unpleasant  comments  were 
made,  and  finally  Uncle  William,  with  a  very  arch  look 
at  the  hired  man,  remarked: 

'Well,  I  suppose  Nora's  mind  was  somewhere  else 
when  she  was  making  the  pie.'  Child-like  I  ran  into  the 
kitchen  and  told  Nora  she  had  forgotten  the  sugar,  and 
also  Uncle  William's  remark. 

'I'll  soon  fix  thot,'  she  said,  going  into  the  dining 
room.      I  followed  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  to  the  pie. 

'An'  it  wasn't  sugar  enough  Oi  was  after  puttin'  in 
the  poie,  to  suit  yu's,  Mr.  Lindsay?'  said  Nora  (with 
rising  inflection) . 

'You  didn't  put  in  any,  Nora.' 

'Indade,  and  Oi  did  put  in  quoit  a  bit,  but  there's 
thot  much  swateness  round  here  all  the  toime  Oi  did  be 
.  thinkin'  yu's  wouldn't  be  nadin'  so  much  in  the  poie.' 

The  hired  man  seized  a  glass  of  water.  The  rest 
cast  glances  at  Miss  Batson,  whose  cheeks  were  rivalling 
roses,  when  the  gentle  voice  of  grandmother  broke  the 
silence :  'I  say,  Nora,  you  better  be  getting  your  dinner, 
I  say,  you  better  be  eating  it  while  its  warm.' 

Nora  repaired  to  the  kitchen  and  a  moment  later  the 
hired  man,  coughing  and  choking,  stumbled  into  the 
room,  crying  out: 
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'Nora,  Nora,  you'll  be  the  death  o'  me  yet!' 
'Go  on  wid  yus,  they've  been  spoonin'  'round  iver 
since  Oi  came  here — and  Oi'm  not  wan  as  favors  slow 
dyin'  or  lang  courtships.  Anybuddy  can  sae  as  he  wants 
her,  an'  she  willn't  spake  him  nay!  It's  hoigh  toime 
hea  was  'poppin'  the  queshtion  and  Oi  was  jist  after 
givin'  him  a  lift  on  the  way!' 

Evidently  Nora's  'lift'  was  very  successful." 

The  Toastmaster 

I  think  Uncle  Will  has  now  been  sufficiently  intro- 
duced. 

William  Lindsay — Piper  of  the  Clan 

"Since  I  am  charged  with  being  rather  'sweet  upon 
the  ladies,'  I  may  as  well  have  the  fun. 

What  the  toastmaster  has  said  may  explain  why  I 
was  sometimes  blamed  for  things  I  did  not  do.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  that  I  was  full  of  the  Old 
Nick,  and  so  when  any  mischief  was  done  that  was  not 
easily  accounted  for,  it  was  put  on  to  me.  But  I  must 
correct  our  worthy  chairman,  for  if  I,  in  any  way, 
resemble  St.  Nicholas,  it  is  in  appearance  only. 

When  boys  on  the  farm,  we  were  not  overstocked 
with  toys  or  things  to  play  with. 

If  we  had  a  sleigh,  it  was  generally  made  of  boards, 
board  runners,  beveled  at  the  front  end,  with  strips 
nailed  across  for  beams.  Hand  carts  or  wagons  were 
something  of  the  same  kind — solid  wheels,  sawed  off  of 
a  round  log  or  whittled  out  of  boards.  We  used  the 
stem  of  a  pumpkin  leaf  for  a  trombone,  and  the  stems 
of  wild  parsnips  for  sprayers.  We  used  to  call  them 
scooters,  and  for  the  piston  of  them  we  had  a  stick 
with  a  rag  wound  around  the  end.  We  had  long, 
hollow  rods  to  draw  water  through,  and  it  was  a  feat 
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to  test  how  far  we  could  suck  it  up  perpendicularly. 
E.  J.  and  I  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  see  the  water  going  up  the  pipe  and  the  only 
way  that  could  be  accomplished  was  to  cut  some  holes 
in  the  rod,  but  for  some  reason,  unknown  to  us,  we  found 
the  water  refused  to  go  up  when  the  holes  were  there. 

We  were  very  apt  to  follow  in  a  small  way  in  the 
same  pursuit  as  our  father  and  older  brothers  were 
engaged  in.  If  they  were  making  rails,  we  made  rails. 
The  only  trees  we  were  allowed  to  cut  down  were  the 
willows  along  the  creeks,  and  not  many  of  them  were 
big  enough,  or  straight  enough  to  make  a  saw  log,  or 
one  that  would  split.  If  they  were  hewing  out  a  barn 
frame,  we  hewed  out  small  sticks  for  a  toy  barn,  that 
scarcely  ever  materialized. 

If  they  were  building  a  bridge  across  the  big  creek, 
we  built  one  across  the  little  one.  We  worked  hard 
all  one  afternoon  getting  the  stringers  laid,  and  then 
instead  of  getting  poles  enough  together  to  lay  across 
tight  over  the  water,  we  had  to  leave  them  a  foot  or 
more  apart,  and  threw  a  little  straw  over  them.  The 
bridge  looked  quite  inviting,  and  two  pedestrians  com- 
ing home  'while  the  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast' 
stepped  through  it,  and  went  about  knee-deep  into  the 
water.  If  we  hadn't  been  in  bed,  and  supposed  to  be  fast 
asleep,  the  taws  might  have  been  called  into  use,  but 
we  were  lucky  in  that  case  and  got  off  with  a  reprimand. 

We  were  something  like  the  Irishman's  son,  'Never 
a  mischief  you  ever  heard  of,  but  he's  in  it.' 

Our  folks  went  to  town  one  afternooon  during  the 
summer,  and  left  us  to  keep  the  house.  The  chicken 
yard  and  the  door  yard  were  one  and  the  same  place 
in  those  days,  and  the  chickens  had  got  into  the  bad 
habit  of  running  into  the  house  whenever  there  was  an 
opportunity.  We  proposed  to  bring  about  a  great 
reform  that  afternoon,  and  the  simplest  and  most 
efficient  punishment  we  could  think  of  for  a  hen  and 
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her  husband  was  to  duck  them  into  the  water.  We 
opened  the  doors  and  when  the  house  was  full  of 
chickens  we  slipped  in  and  closed  them,  and  caught  as 
many  as  we  could  carry,  and  marched  to  the  creek, 
taking  pains  to  leave  the  door  open  behind  us  while 
we  were  punishing  the  culprits.  When  we  reached  the 
house  again,  there  was  another  supply,  and  this  con- 
tinued for  an  hour  or  so,  and  when  our  mother  returned, 
the  yard  was  full  of  wet  hens,  and  we  were  on  the  road 
to  the  creek  with  about  as  many  as  we  could  carry. 

But.  time  will  fail  me  to  tell  about  T.  B.  getting  his 
pants  on  back  side  foremost  when  he  was  going  to  a 
neighbor's,  and  your  humble  servant  taking  his  off  to 
wade  the  creek  and  not  being  able  to  find  them  again. 
We  happened  to  have  company  that  afternoon,  which 
put  things  in  rather  an  awkward  condition. 

David  going  to  bed  with  the  hen's  eggs,  the  big 
spring,  spearing  suckers  at  night,  etc. 

Our  old  Indian  pony  and  home-made  cutter,  or  sleigh 
with  a  high  box  to  keep  off  the  wind,  was  a  veritable 
curiosity,  and  known  in  all  the  neighborhood. 

I  was  a  kind  of  a  cow  boy  of  the  family  for  one  or 
two  seasons,  and  one  of  the  duties  imposed  was  to  hunt 
the  cattle  towards  night  and  get  them  all  into  the  yard 
in  time  for  milking.  Of  course,  we  had  a  bell  on  one 
of  the  cows,  which  sometimes  acted  as  a  guide  in  finding 
them.  But  if  the  animal  which  carried  the  bell  happened 
to  be  lying  down,  or  all  were  in  the  thick  brush,  they 
weren't  very  easily  found." 

Ode  to  The  Lindsays 

Sung  by  the  Quartette 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Lindsay, 
Mrs.  Burdette  Williams, 
Burdette  Williams, 
Geo.  W.  Moore. 
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Air— "Put  on  Your  Old  Grey  Bonnet" 

They  are  five — the  Lindsay  brothers — 

To  the  five  they've  added  others, 

Till  a  hundred  strong  are  gathered  here  today — 

And  they  always  stick  together, 

Be  it  fair  or  stormy  weather, 

In  the  grand  old  Lindsay  way. 

Here's  to  T.   B.   and  to   Mattie, 

Here's  to   Henry  and  to  Annie, 

Here's  to  William  and  to   Mary — hip  hurrah  1 

Here's  to  G.   I.   and  Amelia, 

Here's  to  E.  J.   and  to   Celia, 

In  the  grand  old  Lindsay  way. 

The  Toastmaster 

There  is  one  of  my  Great  Uncles  whom  I  have  been 
claiming  never  to  have  seen  before  today,  while  he  main- 
tains that  he  has  seen  me,  and  that  I  have  seen  him. 
The  apparent  question  of  veracity  is  solved,  however, 
when  he  admits  that  our  last  meeting  occurred  when  I 
was  a  very  small  baby.  At  any  rate,  my  present  impres- 
sions of  him  have  been  gained  during  the  last  two  or 
three  hours.  And  I  think  I  shall  remember  him  as  the 
handsome  brother,  the  Adonis,  the  Apollo  Belvidere  of 
the  family.  I  suspect  that  in  his  earliest,  if  not  indeed 
in  his  more  recent  years,  he  was  famous  for  his 
athletic  prowess.  And  I  am  calling  upon  Uncle  Tom, 
therefore,  to  address  us  upon  the  subject  of  "The  Old 
Swimming  Hole." 

Mr.  T.  B.  Lindsay 

"Mr.   Toastmaster  and  Friends: 

It  is  not  often  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  greeting 
so  many,  nearly  all,  of  the  Lindsay  Clan,  and  I  can 
assure  you  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  look  into  your  faces. 
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This  seems  a  day  of  reminiscences,  and  as  I  sat'on 
the  beach  of  this  beautiful  lake  the  other  day,  watching 
many  of  you  enjoying  your  facilities  for  swimming  and 
bathing,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  swimming  pool, 
or  swimming  hole,  as  we  called  it,  of  my  boyhood  days, 
in  which  the  Lindsay  boys  of  over  sixty  years  ago 
learned  to  swim,  I  thought  of  a  little  episode  that  took 
place  at  that  time  on  the  old  Lindsay  farm  in  the  town 
of  Trenton,  Dodge  County,  where  there  are  two  brooks, 
creeks  we  called  them,  which  ran  through  a  good  share 
of  the  farm,  and  formed  a  connection  at  a  certain  point. 
Just  below  this  junction  there  was  this  swimming  hole 
with  blue  clay  bottom.  The  side  of  entrance  was  also 
blue  clay,  sloping  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  You 
boys  know  that  blue  clay  when  it  is  wet  is  rather  slippery. 
Now,  there  came  to  work  for  us  on  the  farm  a  young 
chap,  who  was  given  to  exaggerating  to  some  extent. 
We  boys  told  him  about  this  swimming  hole,  and  he 
began  telling  us  of  his  wonderful  feats  in  swimming, 
which,  of  course,  excited  our  curiosity,  so  one  warm 
summer  day,  after  a  heavy,  warm  rain,  which  caused  the 
brooks  to  overflow  their  banks,  and,  of  course,  made 
this  swimming  hole  much  deeper  than  usual,  and  when 
it  was  too  wet  to  hoe  corn,  we  all  went  down  to  this 
swimming  place,  and,  of  course,  were  all  on  tip-toe  to 
witness  the  wonderful  feats  of  this  would-be  swimmer. 
Well,  we  undressed  and  all  of  us  boys  plunged  in  and 
were  having  a  fine  time.  We  noticed  this  young  chap 
was  more  careful  and  kept  edging  up  to  the  water  very 
carefully,  when  all  at  once  his  feet  went  out  from  under 
him  like  a  shot,  and  in  he  went,  head  and  all.  Of 
course,  we  didn't  think  much  of  this,  expecting  that 
he  would  come  up  and  launch  off  in  great  shape,  but 
not  so.  His  head  and  hands  bobbed  up,  and  there 
was  a  wonderful  splashing  and  spurting  for  a  few 
seconds,  when  down  he  went  again.  This,  of  course, 
was  rather  serious  and  the  result  was  we  boys  had  to 
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pull  him  out,  or  we  would  have  had  one  less  help  to 
hoe  corn.  Now  when  we  got  him  straightened  up  a 
little,  we  all  gathered  around  him  and  asked  him  how 
he  liked  that  kind  of  a  swimming  place,  and  what  do 
you  think  he  said?  Well,  he  straightened  himself  up 
and  said,  'Well,  boys,  I  am  a  wonderful  swimmer,  a 
great  swimmer,  but  I'll  tell  you  I  never  could  swim 
where  it  was  a  slippery  bottom.' 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  also  a  time  and 
a  day,  as  another  one  has  said,  for  undiluted  Ameri- 
canism, and  reminds  us  of  the  privileges  and  safety  of 
living  under  this  Old  Glory  flag,  waving  over  our  heads. 
These  stars  and  stripes  mean  very  much  to  us  in  these 
troublous  times. 

Some  time  ago,  I  made  a  paper  clipping,  which  I 
thought  was  very  good,  and  have  thought  it  might  be 
appropriate  at  this  time.  It  was  entitled  'Benjamin 
Franklin's  Great  Toast'  and  was  something  like  this: 
Benjamin  Franklin  at  one  time  was  dining  with  a  dis- 
tinguished company  of  men,  when  one  of  them  remarked, 
'Here  are  three  nationalities  represented.  I  am  a 
Frenchman,  my  neighbor  here  is  an  Englishman  and 
Mr.  Franklin  is  an  American.  I  propose  we  have  three 
toasts,'  which  was  agreed  upon.  The  Englishman's 
turn  coming  first,  he  arose  and  like  a  Briton  bold  said, 
'Here  is  to  Great  Britain,  the  sun  which  lights  the  whole 
earth.'  The  Frenchman's  turn  came  next,  and  while 
somewhat  taken  back  at  what  the  Englishman  had 
proposed,  he  said,  'Here  is  to  France,  the  moon  whose 
'magic  rays  move  the  tides  of  the  world.'  Then  came 
Mr.  Franklin's  turn  and  opportunity,  and  in  a  quaint 
mood  he  said,  'Here  is  to  our  beloved  George  Wash- 
ington, the  Joshua  of  America,  who  commanded  the 
sun  and  the  moon  to  stand  still,  and  they  obeyed.' 

Now,  I  wonder  how  many  young  Joshuas  of  America 
we  have  here  today.  I  think  a  goodly  number,  and  I 
just  want  to  tell  these  boys  and  girls  and  the  next  older 
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members,  how  much  pleasure,  comfort,  strength  and 
encouragement  it  gives  us,  the  older  members,  to  know 
that  you  are  fitting  and  preparing  yourselves  to  become 
our  leaders  in  coming  time." 

The  Toastmaster 

I  don't  remember  where  it  was  that  Uncle  George  I. 
lived  or  just  when  it  was  that  as  a  very  small  boy  I 
visited  his  home.  But  I  do  have  the  most  distinct 
recollection  of  being  led  by  his  hand  out  into  a  summer 
kitchen,  or  some  such  room  at  the  back  of  his  house, 
and  there  he  showed  me  a  work  bench  and  the  most 
"wonderful  cabinet  of  tools  that  I  expected  ever  to  see. 
He  had  every  size  and  kind  of  chisel,  and  gauge,  and 
carving  tools,  and  saws  and  drills,  and  augers,  and 
some  planes  with  which  he  let  me  make  some  shavings. 
All  during  my  boyhood  and  early  youth  his  hobby,  and 
tools,  and  his  kindly  and  sympathetic  interest  in  my 
enthusiasm  made  him  a  very  exalted  idol,  and  it  soon 
became  my  ambition  to  own  a  similar  outfit,  so  when  I 
came  out  here  yesterday,  I  went  to  the  workshop,  hop- 
ing and  expecting  to  again  look  upon  his  tools.  What 
was  my  disappointment,  and  to  my  mind,  evidence  of 
marked  deterioration,  when  I  saw  in  their  place,  only  a 
set  of  golf  sticks.   . 

But  I  still  retain  my  admiration  and  love  for  gentle, 
kindly,  sympathetic  Uncle  George,  and  you  would  feel 
yourselves  cheated  not  to  hear  from  him. 

George  I.  Lindsay 

"I  think  the  reason  our  worthy  Chairman  did  not 
discover  the  tools  he  claims  to  have  been  looking  for, 
was  because  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  golf  sticks,  he  entirely 
forgot  about  the  tools. 
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The  person  whom  we  have  known  as  a  child,  seems 
always  young  to  us.  In  acknowledging  the  kind  and 
flattering  words  of  our  young  kinsman  in  his  introduc- 
tion today,  I  feel  doubly  sure  of  the  fortunate  selection 
that  has  been  made  in  the  choice  of  a  toastmaster.  I 
knew  him  first  as  a  very  small  boy,  walking  the  streets 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  his  hand  in  mine  for  mutual  converse 
and  protection.  A  few  years  later,  we  dwellers  by  this 
quiet  lake  remember  the  skilful  young  sailor  who  pitched 
his  vacation  tent  on  a  neighboring  point,  and  won,  with 
a  canoe  of  his  own  building,  the  laurels  of  that  season — 
with  the  pride  of  kindred  we  greet  in  our  toastmaster 
today,  the  man,  who  is  successfully  fulfilling  the  bright 
promise  of  those  early  years. 

To  me  this  'Independence  Day'  must  be  marked  with 
a  red  letter.  A  feeling  of  pride  will  not  be  suppressed 
when  I  meet  the  friendly  greeting  of  so  many  worthy 
and  distinguished  people  who  call  me  "uncle."  Never 
before  was  I  so  proud  of  the  title.  I  will  not  say  how 
long  ago  it  was,  but  memory  distinctly  recalls  the  first 
occasion  of  that  distinction.  It  seemed  strange  to  me, 
then,  and  no  doubt  seemed  also  strange  to  the  very 
small  girl  who  used  the  title.  She  is  here  today — a 
grandmother.  She  seemed  to  think  it  in  some  degree  a 
term  of  reproach  or  at  best  a  joke,  and  against  the 
lively  teasing  bunch  of  small  Pewaukee  girls,  the  dignity 
of  an  uncle's  position  was  not  always  successfully  main- 
tained. Delving  too  deep  in  ancient  history  is  forbidden 
me,  but  most  of  you  probably  know  that  only  by  a 
narrow  margin  I  escaped  being  "uncle"  when  I  was 
born. 

Down  at  our  place  the  other  day,  I  overheard  this 
bit  of  telephone  talk.  The  firm's  senior  member  was 
at  our  end  of  the  line.  In  reply  to  a  business  proposi- 
tion or  inquiry,  he  said  that  no  answer  could  then  be 
given,  since  he  had  no  opportunity  to  talk  it  over  with 
the  boys.     The  'boys'  are  what  is  left  of  the  original 
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Lindsay  family  and  all  five  of  them  are  here.     They 
are  still  just  'boys'  to  each  other. 

The  members  of  father's  first  family  are  all  repre- 
sented by  their  children  here  today.  It  seems  fitting 
for  us  of  the  second  family  to  offer  some  words  of 
appreciation  of  what  their  parents  (fathers  or  mothers) 
did  for  us  in  the  days  of  adversity  and  need.  When 
mother  was  left  a  widow,  it  was  with  six  children,  aged 
from  less  than  two,  up  to  eleven  years.  I  have  little 
or  no  remembrance  of  the  hardships  of  those  pioneer 
days,  but  I  have  heard  my  brother,  James,  say  more 
than  once,  that  no  property  consideration,  however 
great,  would  induce  him  to  repeat  that  experience.  You 
have,  no  doubt,  heard  the  story  often  from  your  own 
fathers  or  mothers.  With  scant  means  in  a  new  country, 
what  could  mother  have  done  without  the  help  of  her 
stepchildren?  Right  loyally,  they  responded  to  the 
need.  Sometimes  we  speak  of  half  brothers  and  half 
sisters,  and  often  there  is  a  line  of  friction  there,  but 
it  was  not  so  with  us.  Just  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  to  do,  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done, 
they  faithfully,  cheerfully  took  up  their  part,  as  whole, 
complete  full  brothers  and  sisters  in  every  quality  of 
love,  affection  and  helpfulness." 

The  Toastm aster 

The  Lindsay  Clan  has  been  remarkable  for  its  clan- 
nishness.  The  great  majority  of  the  descendants  of 
David  Lindsay  have  lived,  and  still  live,  in  this  one 
state  of  Wisconsin.  A  few  of  the  other  states  have 
been  blessed  with  the  Lindsay  seed,  but  not  many 
foreign  countries  can  lay  claim  to  fame  because  of  the 
allegiance  of  any  of  our  cousins.  Canada,  however, 
may  rank  herself  great,  because  she  is  the  home  of  the 
oldest  living  son  of  the  oldest  child  of  David  Lindsay. 
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And  that  wayward  son  we  have  reclaimed  for  a  day, 
and  for  him  we  would  gladly  kill  the  fatted  calf.  The 
fact  that  he  has  lived  in  a  foreign  land  may  be  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  he  has  always  been  hailed  as  a 
great  prophet  by  those  who  have  stayed  near  home,  but, 
however  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  ever  since  I  was 
a  little  boy,  I  have  heard  my  mother  talk  of  Cousin  Paul 
Scott.  I  almost  suspect  that  in  some  ways  he  was  her 
favorite  cousin.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  him  today. 
We  wish  that  we  might  persuade  him  to  linger  long 
among  us. 

Dr.  Paul  Scott 

"Mr.    Toastmaster,  Fellow  Clansmen: 

Mother  often  spoke  of  the  early  days  in  Wisconsin, 
of  the  family  life  on  the  farm,  of  the  difficulties  and 
privations  of  a  pioneer  household.  But  she  never  sug- 
gested that  the  younger  family  were  under  any  weight 
of  obligation  to  the  older.  To  her  such  a  distinction 
did  not  exist.  They  were  all  one  family,  and  it  was 
as  natural  that  the  older  ones  should  help  the  younger, 
as  that  parents  should  help  their  children.  Apparently 
no  other  course  was  ever  thought  of.  To  the  older, 
family  the  others  were  'the  children'  whose  welfare  and 
interests  were  at  least  as  important  as  their  own. 

This  spirit  of  helpfulness  had  its  roots  deeper  in  the 
past,  in  the  character  of  the  Scottish  yeomanry  and 
peasantry,  so  well  described  by  Ian  McLaren  and  J.  M. 
Barrie.  Mother,  when  reading  these  tales  of  Scottish 
'life,  'Auld  Lang  Syne,'  'The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush'  and 
'A  Window  in  Thrums,'  found  herself  among  people 
with  whom  she  was  thoroughly  familiar,  men  and 
women  whom  she  had  known  intimately  in  her  earlier 
years  in  Scotland. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  Scottish  character  which 
are  harsh  and  repellant,  other  things  which  can  only  be 
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described  as  utterly  exasperating,  but  above  and  beyond 
all  this,  there  is,  as  a  national  characteristic,  a  depth 
of  family  affection  and  sympathy,  which  is  higher  than 
mere  clannishness.  When  to  this  is  added,  sturdy  inde- 
pendence, courage  to  strive  successfully  against  adver- 
sity, sterling  uprightness  and  a  deep  religious  faith,  there 
is  perhaps  no  better  example  than  the  Lindsay  household 
in  Wisconsin  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

But  it  did  not  stop  there.  Uncle  George  has  told 
you  how,  in  the  early  struggle,  the  elder  family  helped 
the  younger,  but  he  did  not  tell  you  how  ever  since  that 
time,  through  all  the  intervening  years,  the  younger 
family  in  turn  have  assisted  the  children  of  the  older. 
Constantly  at  every  opportunity,  sometimes  in  small 
things,  sometimes  in  important  things,  was  this  assist- 
ance given.  It  is  not  much  talked  about,  yet  it  is  known 
in  part,  though  only  in  part,  to  us  all,  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  publicly  bearing  witness  to 
it.  No  one,  except  perhaps  the  brothers  themselves, 
knows  the  extent  of  it,  but  one  hears  casually  and  inci- 
dentally now  of  one  instance  and  now  of  another,  until 
there  is  hardly  a  member  of  the  older  family  who  has 
not  benefited  by  it.  In  our  younger  days,  we  accepted 
these  things  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  was  what 
uncles  and  aunts  were  for,  that  was  their  natural  privi- 
lege, but  in  later  years,  we  knew  that  there  was 
something  much  more  than  this. 

May  it  be  the  earnest  desire  of  the  men  and  women 
of  my  generation,  to  pass  on  to  the  diverging  branches 
of  the  clan,  that  spirit  of  mutual  affection  and  helpful- 
ness, which  was  shown  first  by  the  older,  and  afterwards 
by  the  younger  family,  and  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
kindly  welcome  which  we  of  the  older  family  have 
always  received  from  our  cousins,  this  spirit  is  in  no 
immediate  danger  of  extinction. 

In  conclusion  I  cannot  resume  my  place  without 
expressing  for  myself,  and  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all 
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the  others,  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  which  has  given  origin  to  this  most  successful 
gathering." 

Song  of  Parasites  and  Interlopers 

Sung  by  the  Parasites  and  Interlopers — a  jolly  crowd 
— while  marching  around  the  "Simon  Pure"  Lindsays, 
as  they  remained  seated  at  the  tables.  They  carried  the 
day  by  storm  and  were  compelled  to  make  the  circuit 
twice. 

Air — On,   Wisconsin 

With  the  Lindsays,  with  the  Lindsays, 
We  will  march  along, 
Irish,  Welsh  and  even  Dutch, 
We've  joined  the  Scottish  throng, 

Parasites  and  Interlopers, 

Butt-ins,  every  one, 

We  are  the  nearly-almost  Lindsay  clan. 

We're  not  Lindsays,  we're  not  Lindsays, 
Hush,  don't  speak  too  loud, 
Danes  and  Germans,  even  English, 
Make  our  jolly  crowd. 

Parasites  and  Interlopers, 

Butt-ins,  every  one, 

We  are  the  nearly-almost  Lindsay  clan. 

The  Toastmaster 

You  have  heard  Uncle  George  and  all  of  the  others 
express  their  reticence  in  appearing  before  you  in  the 
capacity  of  orators.  Almost  without  exception  you 
have  heard  them  say  that  others  would  be  far  better 
able  and  more  willing  to  speak.  Fortunately,  however, 
we  have  one  very  loquacious  great-uncle  who  ever  since 
this  reunion  was  first  suggested,  has  been  clamoring  for 
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an  opportunity  to  make  an  address  at  this  time.  In 
his  case  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  selecting  or  agree- 
ing upon  a  subject  for  discourse.  He  has  stood  ready 
from  the  beginning  to  speak  garrulously  upon  any 
subject  not  covered  by  the  other  speakers,  or  upon  any 
subject  fully  covered  by  them.  His  only  concern, 
apparently,  has  been  for  an  opportunity  to  talk.  Uncle 
Henry  has  been  promised  that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  desire  to  speak,  but  as  the 
hour  is  growing  late,  I  am  going  to  exercise  my  pre- 
rogative as  toastmaster,  to  limit  him  strictly  to  one  hour 
and  forty-two  minutes. 

Henry  Lindsay 

"As  memory  brings  back  the  boyhood  days  spent  on 
the  farm,  in  the  town  of  Trenton,  I  remember  it  as  with 
fertile  soil  and  richly  endowed  by  nature,  making  it  an 
ideal  playground  for  boys,  enjoyed  by  all  the  younger 
family,  though  it  proved  to  be  one  combined  with  toil 
and  privation  to  the  older  ones. 

The  house  was  built  between  two  streams,  designated 
as  the  'Little  Creek'  and  the  'Big  Creek,'  which  joined 
in  one,  soon  after  passing  the  house.  Afterward  the 
house  was  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  prairie. 

Across  the  creeks  east  and  west  were  groves  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  forest  trees,  as  well  as  wild  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  bearing  berries. 

With  groves,  water,  meadows,  and  prairie  close  at 
hand,  nearly  all  the  wild  flowers,  birds,  and  fruits  of 
Wisconsin  were  familiar  to  us.  And  in  the  brooks 
and  springs  were  numerous  fish  to  be  caught  with  our 
primitive  pin  hooks,  spears  and  snares,  the  latter  being 
a  noose  or  loop  of  bright  wire  (brass  preferred)  or 
polished  broom  wire,  when  nothing  better  was  available. 
It  was  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole  and  used  in  spring 
water  in  winter  time  when  the  pickerel  lay  clear  of  the 
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bottom,  making  it  not  difficult  to  slip  the  noose  over 
the  head  back  of  the  gills,  when  a  jerk  would  tighten  it 
securely  around  the  fish. 

In  the  big  spring,  more  than  two  rods  across,  and 
six  feet  deep,  George  I.,  cautiously  stepping  out  on  a 
log  that  was  flattened  on  top,  and  supported  by  legs  like 
a  tripod,  fastened  a  snare  on  a  pickerel  weighing  about 
ten  pounds.  The  fish  made  sufficient  resistance  to  cause 
him  to  lose  his  balance  and  foothold,  and  fall  in,  but 
he  finally  landed  the  fish,  the  largest  I  know  of  being 
caught  in  that  way. 

The  children  were  not  exempt  from  duties.  Among 
my  first  was  the  collection  of  a  pan  of  chips  each  day, 
often  dried  in  the  oven,  and  used  to  start  the  kitchen 
fire  for  use  in  preparing  the  morning  meal.  Later  was 
added,  weeding  a  row  of  vegetables  in  the  garden  each 
day. 

With  advance  in  years  came  more  continuous  work. 
When  reapers  came  in  use,  we  rode  the  tandem  or  lead 
team,  as  well  as  a  single  horse,  in  cultivating  the  corn. 
In  later  years  an  eight  horse  threshing  outfit  was  pur- 
chased in  partnership  with  the  Lyles,  and  operated  by 
E.  J.  and  James  Lyle.  After  it  was  disposed  of, 
another  was  purchased  in  partnership  with  Barney 
Hughes  and  operated  by  William  and  him,  until  we 
later  became  the  sole  owners.  It  proved  a  source  of 
revenue,  as  well  as  saved  in  expense  in  threshing  our  own 
grain,  and  brought  the  older  ones  into  business  contact 
where  they  observed,  and  had  experience  with  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  human  nature. 

The  threshermen  operating  their  machines  were 
lodged  and  fed  while  doing  the  job,  which  often  lasted 
several  days.  The  best  entertainers  were  not  always 
the  first  to  meet  their  bills,  and  vice  versa. 

One  place  had  the  reputation  of  providing  for  dinner 
in  the  way  of  meat  for  16  hungry  men,  and  to  furnish 
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grease  required  for  the  horse  power,  one  chicken.  When 
such  a  reputation  prevailed,  there  was  usually  a  scramble 
to  be  the  first  at  the  dinner  table.  It  is  pleasant  to  say 
such  cases  were  exceptional,  and  the  men  were  usually 
well  provided  for,  and  if  not,  among  the  gang  were  some 
who  would  devise  means  of  coming  out  even. 

A  remark  made  when  the  string  of  fire  crackers  was 
set  off  after  the  flag  was  raised  today:  'Things  were 
not  done  in  that  way  when  we  were  boys' — calls  to 
mind  the  nearest  approach  to  it  when  T.  B.  and  George 
I.  were  entrusted  with  the  Fourth  of  July  combined 
fund,  and  walked  to  Fox  Lake  to  invest  in  fire  crackers, 
etc.  With  pockets  full,  they  on  the  way  back  could  not 
refrain  from  testing  them,  when  a  lighted  firecracker  fell 
into  T.  B.'s  filled  pocket,  creating  a  succession  of  explo- 
sions, much  to  his  discomfiture,  and  the  ruin  of  the  coat. 
More  regret  was  expressed  at  home  over  the  loss  of  the 
fire  crackers,  than  there  was  sympathy  expressed  for  the 
scare  experienced  by  T.  B.  ^027454 

Mother  was  known  in  our  section  as  'Widow  Lind- 
say,' and  we  as  'Widow  Lindsay's  Boys.'  One  of  our 
schoolmates  insisted  in  calling  us  'Widder  Lindsay' 
whether  from  mischief  to  plague  us,  or  ignorance,  we 
never  felt  quite  certain.  I  think  the  prevalent  opinion 
was  that  'Widow  Lindsay'  was  inclined  to  favor  her 
boys  too  much  and  spoil  them. 

Of  mother's  family  government,  there  were  two 
features  I  think  well  to  mention.  First,  she  never 
'nagged.'  If  disposition  not  to  follow  her  wishes  was 
manifested,  the  tremor  of  the  lip,  and  the  glisten  of  the 
tear  in  the  eye,  seldom  failed  to  impress  her  wishes  in 
a  way  to  bring  about  obedience.  Second,  she  seemed 
to  have  implicit  confidence  in  her  boys,  and  never 
doubted  they  would  try  to  do  right.  Her  confidence 
that  we  would  improve  every  opportunity  given,  and 
would  always  prove  worthy  of  her  trust,  was  an  inspira- 
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tion,  which  I  better  appreciated  when  I  was  away  from 
home,  and  observed  the  apparent  lack  of  confidence  some 
people  manifested  in  their  sons.  An  illustration  may  not 
come  amiss. 

While  attending  school  and  boarding  with  a  very 
nice  family  in  Beaver  Dam,  a  boy  younger  than  myself 
was  sent  with  money  to  make  a  purchase  from  a  store. 
He  performed  the  errand  promptly,  returning  to  his 
mother  the  change,  which  she  counted,  and  remarked 
he  had  more  than  she  expected.  His  reply  was,  'Mother, 
you  gave  me  a  five  dollar  bill,'  for  which  he  had  the 
correct  change.  To  which  she  responded,  'Why,  Cady, 
I  would  not  have  dared  to  give  you  that  amount  had  I 
known.' 

Our  mother  planned  to  let  as  few  Sundays  as  possible 
pass  without  attending  church  services,  which  she 
regarded  as  a  privilege  and  duty.  To  attend  meant 
riding  to  Waupun,  a  distance  of  between  six  and  seven 
miles,  when  sometimes  only  a  lumber  wagon  was  avail- 
able, and  at  best  an  open  spring  vehicle.  Often  the 
roads  were  poor,  and  the  weather  inclement.  WTith 
sleighing,  a  sled  accommodated  more  comfortable  wraps 
which  off-set  the  colder  temperature.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  her  children,  though  not  always  the  whole 
family.  I  am  told,  I  was  first  taken  to  church  when 
between  three  and  four  weeks  old. 

I  think  the  most  gratifying  result  of  the  success  that 
came  to  us  has  been,  that  it  enabled  mother  to  enjoy 
privileges  later,  that  she  had  missed  for  many  years. 
The  bread  she  cast  upon  the  waters  returned  for  her  to 
enjoy,  in  how  many  fold,  she  best  knew." 

The  Toastm aster 

I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  us  has  greatly  enjoyed 
these  anecdotes,  and  reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of 
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our  family.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  slightly  formal 
nature  of  Uncle  Edmond's  opening  remarks,  rather 
deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  this 
delightful  fund  of  reminiscence  in  which  we,  of  the 
younger  generations,  are  so  much  interested.  Uncle 
Edmond  was  the  oldest  of  the  five  brothers,  and  in 
many  ways  must  have  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  pioneer  days.  I  suspect  that  it  is  to  him, 
more  than  anyone  else,  that  we  are  indebted  for  this 
reunion,  and  the  thought  and  sentiment  which  prompted 
it.  But,  notwithstanding  our  indebtedness  for  all  that 
he  has  done,  I  am  going  to  ask  Uncle  Edmond  if  he 
won't  be  good  enough  to  add  something  to  the  lore  of 
the  Lindsay  Clan. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Lindsay 


"Nothing  has  been  said  this  afternoon,  concerning  our 
meager  opportunities  for  education  in  the  early  days, 
and  perhaps  something  on  that  score  may  be  interesting 
and  instructive,  both  to  those  who  are  teaching,  and  to 
the  young  members  of  our  clan,  who  are  now  attending 
school.  To  the  former,  whether  Parasite  or  'to  the 
manor  born,'  who  may  incline  to  think  their  services 
should  command  larger  remuneration,  a  knowledge  of 
the  salaries  paid  the  teachers  in  the  beginning  of  the 
public  school  system  of  Wisconsin,  may  cause  them  to  be 
better  satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  latter  to  better 
realize  their  privileges. 

At  that  time,  teachers  were  examined  by  Township 
superintendents,  from  whom,  if  found  qualified,  they 
received  certificates.  One  of  these,  given  our  sister 
Jessie  (the  original  is  now  in  the  possession  of  her  son, 
Dr.  Paul  Scott),  reads  as  follows: 
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'I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  Jessie  Lindsay, 
as  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to  teach, 
and  do  believe  her  qualified  to  teach  a  common  school 
for  one  year  from  the  date  hereof. 

N.  B.  Porter, 

Town  Supt.  of  Schools 
for  the  Town  of  Trenton. 

Dated  at  Trenton  this  18th  day  of  November,   1852.' 

Provided  with  such  a  certificate,  the  aspiring  teacher 
was  in  position  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  officials 
of  the  school  district  in  manner  following  (the  original 
of  this  is  also  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Scott)  : 

'It  is  agreed  between  School  District  No.  11,  in  the 
Town  of  Trenton,  and  Jessie  Lindsay,  a  qualified 
teacher  of  Trenton,  that  the  said  Jessie  Lindsay  is  to 
teach  the  common  school  of  said  district  for  the  term 
of  three  months,  for  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per  week, 
and  to  board  herself,  and  for  such  services  properly 
rendered,  the  said  district  is  to  pay  to  the  said  Jessie 
Lindsay,  the  amount  that  may  be  due  according  to  this 
contract,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1852. 

Dated  December  3rd,  A.  D.  1851. 

(Signed)      H.  J.  Spring,  District  Clerk. 
Jessie  Lindsay,  Teacher. 

I  consent  to  the  within  contract. 

(Signed)      J.  M.  Hewit,  Director.' 

You  will  notice  the  munificent  salary  named  in  this 
contract,  and  further  that  while  the  service  was  to  be 
rendered  during  the  early  winter,   the  salary  was  not 
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to  be  paid  until  the  following  May.  Can  some  of  you 
figure  how  much  Jessie  had  for  dresses,  hats  and  femi- 
nine furbelows  after  paying  for  her  board?  The  usual 
custom  was  to  'board  around'  with  the  parents  of  the 
children,  but  as  Jessie,  in  this  case,  was  to  teach  in  our 
own  district,  it  was  doubtless  assumed  that  board  cost 
nothing.  The  value  of  the  service  rendered  in  this 
case  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  salary  paid,  for  she 
was  an  excellent  teacher,  as  those  present  who  were  her 
pupils,  can  testify.  She  taught  many  years  at  increasing 
rate  of  salary,  as  we  find  by  other  records — $3.00,  $3.50 
and  $4.00  per  week,  with  board,  sometimes  in  one  place 
and  sometimes  'around.' 

The  school  rooms  were  often  in  a  room  of  some  dwell- 
ing furnished  by  interested  parents  for  a  nominal  rental, 
and  occasionally  in  a  log  house  or  cabin,  the  first  built 
by  the  settler,  and  given  up  by  him  when  able  to  build  a 
better  home.  The  memory  of  one  such,  in  which  my 
brothers  and  myself  spent  a  winter  term  with  our  sister 
Jessie  as  teacher,  is  with  me  this  afternoon.  It  was  the 
first  house  of  one  of  our  neighbors,  built  of  logs,  I 
should  say  12x16  or  possibly  a  trifle  larger.  The 
spaces  between  the  uneven  logs  were  closed  by  splints 
of  wood,  and  the  smaller  spaces  had  been  originally 
filled  in  with  blue  clay,  but  this  had  in  many  places  fallen 
out,  thus  providing  abundant  fresh  air.  A  door  at  one 
'  end,  from  the  outside  entered  directly  into  the  room, 
which  was  the  full  size  of  the  building.  In  the  center 
was  placed  an  old-fashioned  cast  iron  box  stove,  with 
pipe  extending  upward  in  direct  line,  and  outward 
through  the  ridge  of  the  building.  To  overcome  to 
some  extent  the  superfluous  ventilation,  which  on  cold 
days  was  painfully  in  evidence,  the  stove  was  kept  in  an 
almost  red  hot  condition,  with  the  temperature  of  the 
room  ranging  according  to  the  distance  from  the  stove. 

The  floor  was  of  uneven  oak  boards.  Placed  around 
the  sides  for  our  desks,  were  oak  boards,  supported  by 
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pegs  having  proper  slant,  driven  into  auger  holes  bored 
in  the  logs.  Along  side  of  these  desks  were  placed  for 
seats,  slabs,  flat  side  uppermost,  with  round  auger  holes 
into  which  were  fitted  supporting  legs.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  place  before  you,  as  it  comes  to  me,  the 
picture  of  that  school  in  session  as  it  would  appear  when 
you  entered  the  door. 

The  older  boys  occupied  the  seats  or  slabs  most 
remote  from  the  stove,  with  the  lowest  atmospheric 
temperature,  while  the  girls  and  more  tender  youth 
were  given  the  warmer  location.  After  a  time  this 
arrangement  provoked  dissatisfaction  among  those  who 
shivered  in  cold  days,  while  their  more  favored  com- 
rades sat  in  comfort  around  the  stove.  This  feeling 
culminated  in  the  presentation  to  the  teacher  by  the 
larger  boys,  of  a  protest  and  petition,  asking  for  fair 
treatment  in  the  location  of  sittings.  The  outcome  was 
the  issuance  of  an  order  by  the  teacher,  that  on  alternat- 
ing Monday  mornings,  the  boys  and  girls  were  to  choose 
their  sittings,  and  it  was  farther  ordained  that  the  boys 
were  to  lead  off  the  first  Monday. 

When  the  fateful  morning  arrived,  the  boys  with 
unanimity,  so  made  their  selections  that  there  appeared 
as  one  looked  around  the  room,  a  vacant  seat  and  a  boy, 
in  regular  alternation.  While  this  was  a  fair  division, 
the  teacher  saw  impending  trouble,  and  the  girls  either 
felt  or  feigned  to  feel  indignant.  As  we  were  under 
autocratic  government,  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  was 
of  short  duration." 

The  quartette  then  gave  us  the  Song  of  the  Parasites, 
an  original  composition  of  their  own. 

Air — Yankee  Doodle 

The  Lindsay  Clan  all  came  to  town 

A-riding  and  a-walking; 
The  Scotchman  smiled  a  canny  smile, 

The  "in-laws"  all  were  talking. 
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Oh,  Lindsays,  Lindsays,  here's  to  you, 

A  toast  we'll  all  be  drinking; 
We're  the  merry  parasites, 

A  giddy  lot,  you're  thinking. 

There  are  Lindsays  tall  and  Lindsays  small, 
And  Lindsays  poor  and  wealthy; 

We  parasites,  just  look  at  us, 

We're  smart  and  strong  and  healthy. 

Oh,  Lindsays,  Lindsays,  here's  to  you, 

A  toast  we'll  all  be  drinking; 
We  help  you  in  your  active  life, 

And  often  do  your  thinking. 

We've  gathered  here  from  far  and  near, 

To  look  each  other  over; 
We  find  we're  such  a  peachy  lot, 

It's  quite  like  bees  in  clover. 

Oh,  Lindsay  clansmen,  here's  to  you, 

A  toast  we'll  all  be  drinking; 
To  be  a  Lindsay  parasite, 

Is  our  good  luck,  I'm  thinking. 

The  Toastmaster 


We  have  tried  to  make  this  program  a  representative 
'  one.  We  have  tried  to  have  all  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  family  represented  in  one  way  or  another.  There 
are  several  branches  still  to  be  heard  from,  but  the  time 
■at  our  disposal  has  almost  expired.  We  have  only  a 
'  few  minutes  left.  Elaborate  addresses  have  been  pre- 
pared, as  I  understand,  by  Cousin  Janet,  Cousin  Alice, 
Cousin  Henry  D.  and  Cousin  Walter  S.  I  am  going 
to  ask  all  of  them  to  speak,  but  in  order  to  save  time 
I  am  going  to  ask  all  of  them  to  speak  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  I  shall  limit  all  of  them  strictly  to  three 
minutes. 
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Alice  Lindsay,  Janet  Lindsay,  Henry  D. 
Lindsay,  Walter  S.  Lindsay 

The  four,  with  eloquence  in  voice  and  gesture,  giving 
their  orations  together  and  with  due  regard  to  the  short 
time  given  them,  were  heartily  applauded.  The  reporter 
was  bewildered,  and  has  only  been  able  to  preserve,  by 
aid  of  the  orator,  a  remnant  from  Alice  Lindsay,  who 
was  supposed  to  say,  among  other  things: 

"I  am  very  happy  to  be  present  at  this  great  gathering 
of  the  Clan,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  into  your  faces, 
realizing  that  so  many  of  us  are  of  the  same  name  and 
blood.  It  seems  as  though  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts 
had  granted  us  this  special  privilege  of  meeting  together 
on  this  beautiful  spot.  Surely  it  is  an  event  in  our  lives 
long  to  be  remembered,  and  will  help  to  make  this 
Fourth  of  July  the  most  glorious  of  all. 

I  am  also  glad  to  represent  that  branch  of  our  family 
that  has  always  been  identified  with  Fox  Lake.  Would 
like  to  say  just  a  few  words  about  this  beautiful  little 
village.  Grandfather  Lindsay  settled  only  a  few  miles 
from  it  in  1843,  and  after  his  death,  grandmother  and 
several  of  the  family  came  there  to  live.  While  only  a 
mere  dot  on  the  map,  yet  it  occupies  a  place  in  the  history 
of  our  family,  and  I  believe  there  are  several  present 
here  today  who  claim  Fox  Lake  as  their  birth  place." 

One  of  Harry  Lauder's  popular  songs, 
"The  Wee  Hoose  Mang  the  Heather," 

followed,    rendered   by   Burdette  Williams,    as   a   solo, 
with  chorus  by  the  quartette. 

The  Toastmaster 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  in  our  program 
to  the  efforts  of  the  "Simon  Pure"  Lindsay  stock.      But 
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the  Lindsay  tree  would  wither  and  die  if  it  were  not  for 
the  parasites — those  unfortunate  mortals  who,  though 
not  of  the  Lindsay  descent,  have  sought  happiness  in 
contribution  to  the  Lindsay  descent.  While  themselves 
condemned  to  outer  darkness,  they  have  done  much  to 
bring  light  and  good  cheer  to  the  chosen.  Your  com- 
mittee has  felt,  therefore,  that  in  arranging  a  representa- 
tive program,  even  the  parasites  should  be  given  at 
least  a  small  and  inconspicuous  place.  In  selecting  an 
appropriate  representative  of  the  parasites  the  unani- 
mous choice  fell  inevitably  upon  its  most  versatile 
member,  Cousin  Allan  Hoben — scholar,  revivalist, 
orator,  prize  fighter,  student,  author,  and  chicken 
fancier,  but  now  and  forever  a  parasite — who  will 
address  us  upon  the  subject  of  "Family  Ideals." 

Allan  Hoben 

"Mr.   T o as tm aster  and  Friends,  Relatives  All: 

I  don't  know  what  to  say.  So  recent  a  graft  on  the 
family  tree  can  hardly  represent  those  who  have  come 
from  so  many  quarters,  to  mingle  their  life  with  yours. 
Somehow  I  have  felt  quite  unequal  to  the  occasion,  as 
I  have  listened  to  the  family  lore,  and  realized  increas- 
ingly the  deep  and  well  controlled  sentiment,  which 
'  moves  like  a  full  tide  in  this  gathering  of  the  clan. 

No  other  audience  inspires  in  me  such  fear  as  this, 
because  it  is  so  largely  made  up  of  Lindsays,  and  because 
•the  Lindsays  are  so  exact.  They  are  not  to  be  fooled 
by  oratory  and  'sich.'  They  must  have  facts,  and  de- 
tailed facts.  Their  verdicts  are  very  carefully  made. 
It  is  said  of  father  Lindsay  here,  that  one  day  when 
selling  binders,  his  driver  called  his  attention  to  a  fine 
flock  of  sheep  a  few  rods  distant,  grazing,  and  all 
moving  in  the  same  direction  parallel  with  the  road. 
Said  the  driver,   'Those  are  fine  sheep.'     Said  father, 
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'They  do  look  like  sheep.'  As  they  drew  a  little  closer, 
the  driver  remarked,  'They  have  been  sheared.'  'Yes,' 
replied  father,  'on  one  side.'  You  wouldn't  catch  him 
speculating  as  to  the  off  side,  and  that's  why  I  am 
paralyzed  with  fear  when  I  talk  to  this  company. 

However,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  in  speaking  of  family 
ideals,  I  am  glad  to  agree  with  you  in  your  Rooseveltian 
assertion,  that  the  family  should  be  large.  It  should 
be  large,  and  then  larger,  and  we  parasites  give  dire 
warning  to  the  clan  proper,  that  if  they  don't  watch  out, 
it  won't  be  long  before  the  great  majority  of  Lindsays 
will  bear  some  other  name. 

Possibly  another  worthy  family  ideal  is  hospitality. 
I  can  testify  personally,  that  the  clan  is  not  lacking  in 
this  old  time  virtue.  They  took  me  in.  In  fact  I  was 
never  so  taken  in,  in  my  life.  Practically  everything  I 
have  is  of  their  providing.  I  don't  know  what  we 
impractical  members,  afflicted  with  professional  ambi- 
tions, or  delusions,  could  possibly  do,  but  for  the  family 
hospitality. 

Then  there  is  loyalty,  which  is  a  cardinal  ideal. 
Where  there  is  no  loyalty  there  is  no  hope.  Judge 
Lindsay  tells  of  a  boy,  who  was  in  the  Denver  jail,  and 
who  in  the  weird  hours  of  the  night  became  hysterical, 
and  insisted  that  the  Judge  come  down  to  see  him.  The 
boy  was  frantic  to  be  released,  but  the  Judge  patiently 
explained,  over  and  over  again,  that  if  he  merely  let 
boys  off,  and  did  not  perform  his  duty,  the  people  would 
get  another  Judge  in  his  place.  Finally,  as  the  Judge 
was  about  to  leave,  the  unhappy  chap  stretched  out  his 
arms  and  cried,  'Judge,  Judge,  if  you'll  let  me  off,  I'll 
never  get  you  into  trouble  again.'  That  was  loyalty 
and  it  worked. 

Several  years  later,  the  lad's  mother,  in  talking  with 
him,  said,  'Tom,  how  was  it  that  Judge  Lindsay  got 
you  to  go  straight,  when  neither  me  nor  the  cop  could 
do  it?'     And  the  boy  replied,  'Well,  ma,  you  see  it's 
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this  way,  if  I  gits  bad  again,  the  Judge  he'll  lose  his  job. 
I  got  to  stay  wid  him,  'cause  he  stuck  by  me.' 

On  the  same  principle,  you  will  not  think,  me  dis- 
courteous, I  know,  if  in  this  presence  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
dearest  and  kindest  soul  I  ever  knew — a  man  who  lived 
his  whole  life  for  others,  and  who,  chiefly  because  of  that 
fact,  died  poor.  I  bear  his  name,  and  in  full,  loving 
regard  for  you,  proclaim  my  father  not  inferior  in  soul 
to  the  best  of  this  clan,  with  which  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  allied.  And  so  might  all  these  others  for 
whom  I  try  to  speak,  testify  for  themselves.  Hollander 
and  German,  Irish  and  Danish,  and  parallel  Scotch 
stock,  with  others  whom  I  may  not  now  recall,  they 
one  and  all  bring  to  you  values,  and  gladly  blend  them 
into  the  mutual  loyalty  of  the  descendants  of  David 
Lindsay. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  building  up  of  family 
loyalty,  such  a  gathering  as  this,  with  the  weaving  into 
tradition  of  the  old  time  experiences  on  the  farm,  has 
unique  merit.  For  back  of  this  gathering  today  lie 
years  of  toil  and  sacrifice,  and  I  think  it  would  not  do 
us  harm  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  humble  cottage 
between  the  creeks,  not  that  we  might  think  less  of  our 
forebears,  but  more,  and  might  bring  their  virtues  to  the 
solution  of  the  more  serious  tests,  which  attend  pros- 
perity. We  need  homestead  traditions,  and  those  fond 
memories  which  cluster  about  old  furniture  and  keep- 
sakes from  the  past.  I  protest  against  giving  every- 
thing to  the  Salvation  Army. 

I  know  that  loyalty  to  one  another,  whatever  our 
peculiarities,  will  persist  and  in  this  all  the  affiliated 
members  of  the  clan  concur.  No  one  is  isolated,  none 
alone.  I  think  particularly  of  Walter  and  Grace  in  this 
heroic  campaign  on  the  Virginia  farm,  and  in  their 
experiences,  somewhat  similar  to  those  narrated  here  this 
afternoon.  We  want  them  to  know  that  our  hearts  are 
with  them. 
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And  as  for  loyalty  to  our  country,  fidelity  to  Ameri- 
canism, which,  I  suppose,  means  liberty  and  progress,  we 
are  all  one  whatever  our  derivation.  This  land  has 
been  good  to  the  immigrants  of  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Directly  and  only  in  the  slightest  degree  indirectly,  your 
prosperity  is  from  America's  soil  and  in  every  legitimate 
service,  the  Lindsay  Clan  is  at  the  nation's  command. 

So,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  may  the  family  ever  be  large 
and  hospitable  and  loyal,'  and  may  the  best  that  is  in 
us,  the  affiliated  members,  join  hands  with  the  best  of  the 
parent  stock,  and  under  the  guidance  and  blessing  of 
God,  march  bravely  into  the  future." 


Annie  Laurie 
By  the  Quartette. 

The  Toastmaster 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  read  the  following  messages 
from  absent  ones,  who  were  unable  to  be  with  us: 

Mrs.   Wilson    (Kate   North),    from    Bellingham, 
Washington,  writes: 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  so  kindly 
remembered  by  you,  and  am  sorry  that  I  must 
send  'regrets'  to  your  invitation  to  be  with  you 
all  July  4th. 

If  only  the  weather  man  does  his  part,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  nothing  lacking  to  make  a  most 
memorable  occasion — one  that  all  will  enjoy  look- 
ing back  to,   and  talking  of,    for  years  to  come. 

Affectionately, 

Kate." 
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Mrs.  David  Lindsay  (Aunt  Bella),  writing  from 
Woodhaven,  Scotland: 

"I  wish  it  were  possible  for  Robert  and  myself 
to  be  at  your  gathering  on  the  4th  of  July,  but 
I  will  just  have  to  be  there  in  spirit,  I  am  afraid. 

Lots  of  love  to  everyone  present,  and  happy 
memories  of  pleasant  days  spent  at  the  lake  in 
1908.  It  doesn't  seem  so  long  ago,  that  4th  of 
July  I  spent  there. 

With  love  to  all, 

Affectionately, 

Isabella  Lindsay." 

Added  to  this,  a  cable  under  date  of  Dundee,  July  3d: 

"Lindsay  Bros., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Heartiest  greetings  to  you  all. 

Bella  and  Robert  Lindsay." 

'  A  telegram  from  Monrovia,  California,  where  Edna 
(Mrs.  W.  D.  Lindsay)  had  gone  to  gain  health  and 
strength.      She  telegraphs : 

"Greeting  to  the  Lindsay  Clan,  and  best  wishes 
for  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  future. 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  with  you  Tuesday,  but  since 
I  cannot,  I  shall  be  with  you  in  thought,  and  wish 
you  a  happy  day. 

Edna  R.  Lindsay." 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Hodgson  (Jessie  North),  from  her 
lome  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
)f  the  invitation,  speaks  of  her  frailty,  and  reluctance 
:o  take  so  long  a  journey.  She  says  she  has  been  long 
;eparated  from  the  Clan,  and  feels  there  would  be  so 
nany  she  would  not  know;  she  thinks  it  would  be  unwise 
:or  her  to  attempt  the  journey.     She  also  says : 
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"Mr.  Hodgson  had  his  reunion  last  fall  in 
Michigan  with  his  soldier  comrades  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  he  is  satisfied  on  that  score.  And  now 
in  closing,  allow  us  to  tender  our  congratulations 
on  the  auspicious  event  so  soon  to  take  place, 
hoping  that  your  fondest  anticipations  may  be 
fully  realized. 

We  also  forward  our  heartfelt  greetings  to  all 
assembled,  doubting  not  it  will  prove  a  gala  day  in 
their  lives,  and  that  in  the  future  they  will  always 
look  back  on  it  with  pleasure,  as  being  a  'red  letter 
day'  in  their  life's  history." 

Marion  (Mrs.  H.  F.  Lindsay)  from  Denver, 
Colorado,  where  she  also  had  been  for  some  time  in 
search  of  health,  writes: 

"My  thoughts  will  be  of  the  Lindsay  Clan  next 
Tuesday.  Here  in  the  Sanitorium,  the  every-day 
quiet  will  prevail,  and  I  shall  have  many  a  minute 
in  which  to  think  of  the  Lindsay  family  assembled 
together,  and  making  merry  at  beloved  Oconomo- 
woc  Lake.  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you.  I  know 
that  this  reunion  means  not  only  the  reunion  of 
friendships,  but  also  of  family  interest. 

Herbert  and  Mary  will  write  to  me  letters  of 
all  the  happenings,  and  I  will  have  my  real  Fourth 
just  two  days  later. 

I  send  love  to  you  all,  also  the  wish  that  this 
day  will  be  a  perfect  day  for  everyone.  It  will 
be  all  of  this,  and  it  will  ever  stand  in  memory's 
calendar  as  the  happiest  day  the  Lindsays  have 
ever  spent  together. 

With  love, 

Marion." 

Mrs.  Russell  G.  Allison  (Mary  E.  Lindsay)  and 
husband,  from  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  write  as  follows: 

"We  received  your  letter  inviting  us  to  the 
reunion  of  the  descendants  of  my  grandfather, 
David  Lindsay. 
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In  reply  will  say  that  it  is  too  far  to  come  for 
just  one  day.  Would  rather  wait  until  we  had 
time  to  visit  my  sisters  and  brothers  while  there, 
which  we  do  not  have  at  present. 

Wish  I  was  nearer,  so  I  could  send  some  of 
Oregon's  native  beauties,  her  roses,  to  decorate 
the  reunion  tables,  for  as  one  writer  has  truly  said, 
'The    Roses   of  Oregon   beggar   description.' 

Affectionately, 
Russel  G.  and  Mary  E.  Allison." 

The  Toastmaster 

John  Lindsay  and  his  wife,  Grace,  unfortunately  had 
made  arrangements  for  an  eastern  trip,  which  prevented 
them  from  being  with  us,  but  from  Crawford  House, 
among  the  White  Mountains,  they  send  their  greetings: 

"Just  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  the  Clan  from 
Grace  and  myself.  Only  this  morning,  as  we  stood 
on  the  top  of  Mt.  Willard,  we  noticed  far  down 
below  us  the  carriage  road  through  the  notch,  and 
as  I  watched,  I  saw  two  specks  approaching  each 
other  and  pass.  The  specks  were  machines,  and  I 
could  not  help  but  think  that  it  was  a  mere  incident 
of  the  day,  and  I  hope  that  this  little  note  may  be 
like  the  autos — a  very  small  incident  in  the  day, 
full  of  pleasure  and  happiness  on  the  Fourth,  at 
Pebbly  Beach. 

With  best  wishes  to  the  Clan,  and  love  from 
Grace  and  myself  to  you  all, 

Affectionately, 

John  M.  Lindsay." 

There  was  with  us,  one  who,  though  not  of  the  clan, 
is  closely  allied  to  it  and  dearly  beloved  by  all  who  know 
her.  Mrs.  Walter  Sanderson  has  given  us  her  two 
daughters — Aunt  Amelia,  the  wife  of  Geo.  I.  Lindsay, 
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and  Aunt  Grace,  the  wife  of  Walter  E.  Lindsay,  the 
most  precious  gifts  she  could  bestow.  She  in  her  early 
life  knew  and  admired  our  father. 

We  had  asked  her  to  tell  us  of  her  recollections  of 
him,  which  she  has  done  in  a  short  sketch,  which  was 
mislaid,  but  which  we  gladly  preserve  here: 

Recollections  of  David  Lindsay  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Sanderson 

"David  Lindsay,  father  of  Lindsay  Brothers, 
was  first  of  all  a  man  of  keen,  vigorous  intellect, 
an  educated  man,  and  a  man  of  research.  He  was 
also  endowed  with  a  gift  of  language,  and  spoke 
in  public  forcibly  and  without  hesitation,  and  in 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  A  letter  written 
by  him  was  the  means  of  bringing  a  family  from 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Waupun,  while  the  name  of  Wisconsin  was  so  little 
known  that  the  father  of  said  family  had  to  locate  it 
on  the  map  before  the  company  in  which  he  was 
insured  could  tell  if  his  insurance  would  still  be 
available  in  the  'Far  West,'  and  received  for 
answer,  'Oh,  no,  we  couldn't  do  business  with  any 
one  in  that  far  away  country.' 

Mr.  Lindsay  had  the  pen  of  a  'ready  writer,' 
and  in  different  circumstances  might  have  made  his 
mark  in  the  world  of  literature,  but  schools  in  those 
early  days  were  few  and  inefficient,  and  he  chose 
rather  to  give  his  best  to  the  education  and  welfare 
of  his  family,  and  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  few 
Christians  who  met  weekly  for  worship  in  a  little 
schoolhouse  in  Waupun.  This  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  Church  there. 

He  had  lost  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  youth,  but 
was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  the  summons 
came,  which  called  him  from  time  into  eternity. 
To  such  the  Master  says,  'Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things.  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  " 
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The  Toastmaster 

We  have  now  heard  from  all  of  the  older  branches 
of  our  family  tree — all  of  the  living  Lindsays  of  the 
second  generation.  Their  contributions,  while  not 
prosaic,  have  been  delivered  in  prose.  Life,  it  seems 
to  me,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  great  poem,  and  certainly 
no  programme  is  complete,  which  does  not  contain  a 
poem,  so  I  ask  the  poetess  of  our  clan  to  round  out  our 
programme.  It  has  remained  for  one  of  the  young  and 
tender  branches  to  bud  into  some  verse,  which  I  shall 
entitle  "An  Ode  to  the  Lindsay  Tree,"  and  I  will  ask 
Mrs.  Van  Derzee — or  as  I  think  of  her — Cousin  Mar- 
garet Brand,  to  share  with  us  a  poet's  thrills. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Brand  Van  Derzee 

'Twas  in  the  rugged  land  of  Scotland, 

That  the  Lindsay  tree  first  grew, 
Drew  its  strength  from  Scotland's  granite, 
Scotland's  mists  bathed  it  with  dew. 

There  awhile  it  lived  and  flourished, 
Put  forth  branches  strong  and  true, 

There,  alas,  its  stem  was  riven, 
But  it  gathered  strength  anew. 

Then  'twas  borne  across  the  waters, 

Planted  on  a  prairie  wide, 
But  it  weakened  not  nor  withered, 

Though  its  heart  was  sorely  tried. 

For  its  stem  in  truth  was  rooted, 

Living  waters  kept  it  green. 
Faith  and  hope  were  its  firm  anchors, 

Righteousness  its  sun  serene. 

There  it  battled  with  the  tempest, 

Faced  the  storm  with  conscious  might, 

Often  bent,  but  never  broken, 
Turning  always  to  the  light. 
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Far  and  wide  it  threw  its  branches, 

Nurtured  by  a  woman's  hand, 
Sheltered  many  a  weary  traveller, 

Scattered  blessings  o'er  the  land. 

Scions,  grafted  on  its  branches, 

Added  new  life  to  the  tree, 
Bringing  each  its  strength  or  sweetness 

And  abiding  loyalty. 

We,  the  younger  generation, 

As  we  each  affix  our  name 
To  this  tree  of  all  the  Lindsays, 

Crowned  with  honorable  fame, 

Pledge  to  you  the  same  high  courage, 

Victory  won  by  noble  strife, 
May  we  have,  as  those  before  us, 

Right  unto  eternal  life. 

As  the  company  were  about  to  separate,  and  as  they 
stood  in  a  circle  with  clasped  hands,  having  sung  "Auld 
Lang  Syne"  as  their  parting  song,  several  of  the  boys, 

•  with  newspapers  under  their  arms,  came  rushing  down 
the  hill,  shouting  "Extras,  Extras,  Extra  Klan  Klatters 
— all  about  the  Lindsay  Gathering!"  As  may  be  imag- 
ined, their  papers  found  eager  readers. 

The  Klatter,  and  the  manner  by  which  it  made  its 

,     appearance,  was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  "Doings"  of  the 

day,  which  will  long  linger  in  the  memories  of  those 

who  were  present.     The  paper  speaks  for  the  editors 

and  contributors,  and  copies  will,  no  doubt,  be  carefully 

•  preserved  for  years  to  come,  as  a  memento  of  the 
Lindsay  Family  Gathering  at  Pebbly  Beach,  Ocono- 
mowoc  Lake,  Wisconsin,  July  4th,    1916. 
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Far  and  wide  it  threw  its  branches, 

Nurtured  by  a  woman's  hand, 
Sheltered  many  a  weary  traveller, 

Scattered  blessings  o'er  the  land. 

Scions,  grafted  on  its  branches, 

Added  new  life  to  the  tree, 
Bringing  each  its  strength  or  sweetness 

And  abiding  loyalty. 

We,  the  younger  generation, 

As  we  each  affix  our  name 
To  this  tree  of  all  the  Lindsays, 

Crowned  with  honorable  fame, 

Pledge  to  you  the  same  high  courage, 

Victory  won  by  noble  strife, 
May  we  have,  as  those  before  us, 

Right  unto  eternal  life. 

As  the  company  were  about  to  separate,  and  as  they 
stood  in  a  circle  with  clasped  hands,  having  sung  "Auld 
Lang  Syne"  as  their  parting  song,  several  of  the  boys, 
with  newspapers  under  their  arms,  came  rushing  down 
the  hill,  shouting  "Extras,  Extras,  Extra  Klan  Klatters 
— all  about  the  Lindsay  Gathering!"  As  may  be  imag- 
ined, their  papers  found  eager  readers. 

The  Klatter,  and  the  manner  by  which  it  made  its 
appearance,  was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  "Doings"  of  the 
day,  which  will  long  linger  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  were  present.  The  paper  speaks  for  the  editors 
and  contributors,  and  copies  will,  no  doubt,  be  carefully 
preserved  for  years  to  come,  as  a  memento  of  the 
Lindsay  Family  Gathering  at  Pebbly  Beach,  Ocono- 
mowoc  Lake,  Wisconsin,  July  4th,    1916. 
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